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though jesting. That he has confused, pained,
dazzled not a few by such a procedure, cannot be
doubted; the proofs are all about us.

And as part of this danger, Shaw elected to
use a form, the play, traditionally associated
with entertainment, dedicate to frivolous themes
and moods. When a man seizes upon the drama
as a vehicle for instruction, while he is only re-
verting to first principles of English drama, and
indeed, of all drama, the trouble may be trusted
to begin. The majority is sure to chant in.
plaintive chorus: " We don't want to be taught,
to be made to think in the playhouse: we want
to be amused. There is thinking enough, and un-
pleasantness enough in life," a wail that rivals
in, hoary antiquity that other pathetic protest of
the Philistine, " I know what I like! " Shaw be-
gan play-writing confronted by the historical
attitude which declares that the playhouse is a
secular indulgence; it belongs to a Saturday
afternoon, and Sunday is just ahead when we can
put on sober clothes of repentance, purge, leave
sack, and live cleanly. And he met it by suf-
ficiently hiding his seriousness within a frame-
work of interesting fable and then so spicing his      n
